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The pandemic helped grow one of 
San Francisco's best ideas, but the 
future of now-popular parklets is far 
from certain. 
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fact that victims are more likely to 
go ignored. 

“Public safety is wrapped up in 
the public health crisis,” she says. 

Some, however, say the issue isn’t 
so complicated. The Recall Chesa 
Boudin campaign, for example, 
squarely places blame for increased 
crime on the district attorney’s 
reform-minded rhetoric. “Crimi- 
nals are emboldened due to lack 
of accountability,” the campaign’s 
website states. “Our beloved city 
has seen an astronomical increase 
in violent crime, home invasions, 
shops looted, car-jackings, rampant 
and unchecked drug dealing and 
business property theft, even under 
COVID-19 restrictions.” 

For the record, violent crime in 
San Francisco actually decreased in 
2020, Boudin’s first year in office, 
according to an analysis of police 
data conducted by SFGATE. In fact, 
the city’s total crime rate decreased, 
though burglaries and car thefts, 
specifically, increased over the 
course of the year. There were 48 
homicides in 2020, up from a rela- 
tively low number of 41 homicides 
in 2019, but on par with homicide 
rates from two years ago. 

For Benton’s part, she doesn’t 
think the police need any more 
funding. Rather, she thinks both 
SFPD and Boudin simply need to be 
more proactive and focused in their 
efforts. Several violent crimes have 
occurred within a few blocks of 
Posh Green in the last year, and po- 
lice are not systematically address- 
ing the issue in the ways Benton 
would like to see. 

She suggests they install security 
cameras, for example, or arrange 
for more consistent patrols. Si- 
multaneously, she says the district 
attorney has avoided prosecuting 
known perpetrators of violent 
crime in the Bayview because, she 
believes, investigating them would 
be more difficult for the DA and 
not politically advantageous. Prob- 
lems of crime aren't about a lack 
of resources, she says, but those 
resources not being used effectively 
by people in power. 

“The police have been having bil- 
lions of dollars and crime has gone 
down,’ she says. “It’s more like they 
need to do their job.” 

Both SFPD and the Office of 
Chesa Boudin did not respond to 
immediate requests for comment. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
@vronirwin 
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Court Shitts onLGBTQ+ Issues 





The implications of arecent Supreme Court ruling could be ‘devastating to LGBTQ+ families.’ 


Philadelphia discrimination case demonstrates impact of Trump's appointments. 


BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN AND MATTHEW D. GRAMLY 


involved a religious-based adop- 

tion and foster care agency that 
refused to provide services to mar- 
ried same-sex couples. The agency’s 
denial of services was based on the 
religious beliefs of the Roman Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
which runs the agency. Because of 
the denial of services to married 
same-sex couples, Philadelphia 
canceled a contract with the agency 
because of this discriminatory prac- 
tice. The diocese thereafter sued 
the city, alleging local regulations 
discriminate against the diocese 
because of religious beliefs. 


F ULTON V. CITY of Philadelphia 


One year ago, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down a 
landmark decision in support the 
LGBTQ+ community in holding 
that employers who terminate an 
employee because that employee 
is gay, lesbian, or transgender 
is in violation of Title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. But one 
year ago, Ruth Bader Ginsberg 
was still on the court. Today, As- 
sociate Justice Amy Coney Barrett 
occupies Ginsberg’s former seat 
on the court. And today, with the 
addition of Barrett, there is a 6-3 
conservative majority, including 
former President Donald Trump’s 


other two appointees, Justices 
Brett Kavanaugh and Neil Gor- 
such. It is a much different court 
today than it was one year ago. 
No one knew quite what to expect 
in the Fulton case — until last 
month when the court unani- 
mously backed the church. 

For more than 100 years the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Phil- 
adelphia had run Catholic Social 
Services (CSS), a foster care agen- 
cy in the city. CSS had a contract 
with the city to provide foster 
care and adoption services to the 
city’s residents under the terms 
of which CSS received taxpayer 
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funds from the city. During an 
investigation in early 2018 Phil- 
adelphia’s main newspaper, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, discovered 
that CSS had a policy of refusing 
to provide foster or adoption 
services to same-sex couples. The 
paper notified the city’s Depart- 
ment of Human Services (DHS), 
the department overseeing and 
enforcing regulations for such fos- 
ter care agencies, and asked if the 
city was aware of CSS’ policy. DHS 
discovered that only one other 
foster care and adoption agency 
in the city run by religious orga- 
nizations (there were several) had 
a similar policy of discriminating 
against same-sex couples. DHS 
Secretary Cynthia 
Figueroa thereaf- 
ter canceled CSS’ 
contract with the 
city because of 
CSS’ discriminato- 
ry practices. 

CSS and the archdiocese sued 
Philadelphia pursuant to the Free 
Exercise Clause, the Free Speech 
Clause, and the Establishment 
Clause of the First Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. CSS also 
alleged religious discrimination 
had been perpetrated against 
them by city government. The 
Free Exercise clause, accompanied 
by the Establishment clause, reads 
in relevant part, “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” The 
contention was that Philadelphia’s 
city government, by canceling its 
contract with CSS because CSS 
did not provide services to same- 
sex couples, was using the power 
of government to discriminate 
against CSS and the diocese solely 
because of the religious beliefs 
held by both; that by canceling 
the contract the city was prevent- 
ing CSS and the archdiocese from 
freely exercising their religious 
beliefs, and was using the power 
of government to disfavor the 
Catholic faith impermissibly. 

The implications are devastat- 
ing to LGBTQ+ families and their 
ability to adopt from adoption 
and foster care agencies run by 
religious organizations. As with 
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most cases involving LGBTQ+ 
discrimination issues, this case 
pits the right to be free from 
discrimination because of one’s 
sexual orientation against claims 
that “religious freedom” permits 
various churches and religious 
organizations to openly discrimi- 
nate against people in the LGBTQ 
community because of deeply held 
religious beliefs. 

The case was argued before the 
Supreme Court on Nov. 4, the day 
after the 2020 election. Barrett 
had been on the court for just 10 
days. It is important to note as 
well that all six of the court’s con- 
servative justices — Chief Justice 
John Roberts, Clarence Thomas, 
Samuel Alito, 
Gorsuch, Kavana- 
ugh, and Barrett 
— were raised 
Catholic and all 
six remain practic- 
ing Catholics to this day. 

Ginsberg spent her entire life 
fighting against discrimination 
of all kinds, including against the 
LGBTQ+ community. Following 
her death last year, Rea Carey, 
executive director of the Nation- 
al LGBTQ Task Force, said in a 
statement, ‘Justice Ginsburg was 
an American hero and pioneer, a 
voice for so many marginalized 
people, leaving behind a legacy of 
courage, tenacity, and historic im- 
pact in creating a better country 
and a better world for all of us. 
We are all so grateful for all Jus- 
tice Ginsburg has done for LGBTQ 
people, for women, for our ability 
to control our own bodies, for all 
that seek to move freedom for- 
ward in this country.” 

Barret, on the other hand, 
belongs to a Catholic sect that 
believes wives should be sub- 
servient to their husbands, and 
openly opposes both abortion and 
just about any rights extended 
to members of the LGBTQ+ com- 
munity, even banning them from 
membership in the sect. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 

Dolan Law Firm. Matthew D. Gramly is a Senior 
Associate Attorney based in our San Francisco office. 
© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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Can More Fiber Narrow the Digital Divide? 


Al Gore was once mocked for 
calling the internet a ‘series 
of tubes’ — turns out he 
wasn t exactly wrong. 





Local internet infrastructure may be improved bya 
new transbay fiber optic cable, but our region's WIFI 
is only as strong as its weakest (web)link. 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


HE WAY THAT we talk 
about the internet, one 
might think it’s an ethereal, 
amorphous gas. We save 
some of our most important files, 
photos, and memories in an am- 
biguous “cloud.” Illegal goods and 
services are exchanged via crypto- 
currency on the ill-defined “dark 
web.” We “upload” packets of in- 
formation on a daily basis, unsure 
exactly what “up” really means. 

In reality, the internet is depen- 
dent on physical infrastructure. 
Networks of cables transmit infor- 
mation around the world, forming 
complex, physically connected, 
webs — interwebs, if you will. 

The most modern and efficient of 

those cables are fiber optic, which 

transmit information at the speed 
of light. 

However, plenty of the world’s 
internet infrastructure — includ- 
ing much of California — still re- 
lies on networks of copper cables. 
Before the pandemic, worrying 
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about whether your home or 
apartment was wired with fiber 
optic or copper cable was largely 

a function of how much stream- 
ing media you consumed. In a 
post-pandemic world, however, it’s 
clearer to more people than ever 
before how vital a fast and reliable 
connection can be. 

While the physical nature of 
internet infrastructure isn't as ap- 
parent in urban centers like ours, it 
can be obvious in more rural areas. 
In the popular tourist destination 
of Puerto Escondido, Mexico, for 
example, the lack of a well-con- 
nected fiber network means many 
households don’t have internet. 
Connectivity speed for those who 
do have access entirely depends on 
how physically close their routers 
are to a looming satellite tower in 
the middle of town, which uses a 
mix of WiFi microwave signals and 
direct fiber links to send and receive 
data, but is connected to individual 
homes via copper telephone lines. 
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The same is the case in many rural 
areas and low-income areas of the 
United States — a mark of inequal- 
ity that policy analysts refer to as 
the digital divide. 

Earlier this month, the nation’s 
largest privately-held wireless 
infrastructure firm, Mobilitie, 
announced it had begun construc- 
tion on another 200 miles of fiber, 
stretching between San Francisco 
and Oakland via the same trans- 
bay tube that carries BART trains. 
The new connectivity will branch 
out to 40 local data centers, and 
increase internet speeds for more 
than 2,000 technology companies 
in the region. The fiber network 
will reach 60 percent of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, according to a 
press release. But what does that 
mean for everyday users? 

According to Ernesto Falcon, 
senior legislative counsel at the 
Electronic Frontier Foundation, 
probably not much. “I wouldn't 
overestimate how far ahead of the 
curve that wireless connection is 
going to be,” he says. 

As far as the Bay Area goes, even 
the worst off are, comparatively, 
pretty well connected. Fiber optic 
broadband service providers only 
reach 25 percent of California, 
according to FCC filings, though, 
in San Francisco, 65.31 percent of 
residents have access to fiber inter- 
net in their homes. The only better 
connected city is Los Angeles, with 
marginally higher fiber coverage 
of 66.52 percent. Counties along 
California’s eastern and northern 
border, however, fall behind, and 
often have 10-15 percent less 
coverage than their urban counter- 
parts. Because of the disparities, 
Governor Gavin Newsom proposed 
a $7 billion investment in broad- 
band infrastructure, which was 
approved as part of a $264-billion 
state budget last week. 

But 200 miles more fiber in- 
stalled by a private company 
doesn’t necessarily solve the prob- 
lem of inequitable internet access. 
For one, Mobilitie has not released 
any geographic data as to which 
neighborhoods will be served, 
so it’s impossible to determine 
whether the new network will 
reach Bay Area communities that 
currently don’t have broadband 


or have limited access — mainly 
patches of southeast San Francis- 
co, the Presidio, Treasure Island, 
West Oakland, and less developed 
swathes along the western edge of 
the North Bay, according to FCC 
data. Further, the way the fiber 
lines are arranged significantly im- 
pacts how useful they are — “con- 
verged” plans, for example, where 
networks between homes are more 
integrally connected, are signifi- 
cantly more efficient than stand- 
alone networks. In other words, 
how the fiber lines are arranged 

is as important in determining 
whether Mobilitie’s fiber upgrade 
will narrow the digital divide, as 
how many miles long it is. 

“Tf it’s a completely privately 
held network and servicing a 
handful of private interests, then 
that probably doesn’t change much 
of anything,” says Falcon. “Tf it’s 
going to areas that have tradition- 
ally low speeds in terms of what 
they have for access, that’s a pretty 
good proxy that this is going to 
areas that lack the infrastructure.” 
Mobilitie did not release maps or 
geographic data for its network 
upon request. 

That being said, reducing the 
digital divide is not the only goal 
of improved internet infrastruc- 
ture. Mobilitie CEO Christos 
Karmis said in a press release the 
fiber network will change “the 
way businesses connect all over 
the region,” and he’s not wrong — 
many emerging technologies that 
require an instantaneous delivery 
of information, from advanced live 
streaming to self-driving cars, will 
require much stronger wireless 
infrastructure than we currently 
have. Though those technologies 
might not be crucial to our lives in 
the next five years, they very well 
may be in the next few decades. 

Take, for example, public school- 
ing during the pandemic. Knowing 
that not all Oakland students 
trying to learn online would have 
the adequate technology, Oakland 
Unified School District distributed 
thousands of laptops and internet 
hotspots to students. However, 
in addition to logistical problems 
actually distributing the technolo- 
gy, the hotspots themselves often 
were still inadequate, says Falcon, 





depending on how strong the wire- 
less infrastructure already was in a 
student’s neighborhood. “Most of 
those [hotspots] sucked because 
they were far away from a useful 
tower, and they had to share con- 
nections that were already slow,” 
says Falcon. 

From here, we all know the story: 
children who could not attend on- 
line classes, or couldn't participate 
consistently, fell further behind their 
tech-equipped peers as the pandem- 
ic progressed. In future decades, re- 
mote education (and tech-enhanced 
education more generally) will only 
become more prominent, experts 
say, exacerbating inequality in edu- 
cation if every household does not 
have an adequate high-speed inter- 
net connection. 

However as far as innovation 
goes, America is also only as strong 
as its weakest (web)link. Global 
competitors like China, mean- 
while, are far outpacing America in 
nationwide broadband connectivi- 
ty — between 2013 and 2019, for 
example, China outpaced America 
in broadband infrastructure devel- 
opment 9-to-1. That means global 
companies that want to test their 
nifty gadgets in the optimal wire- 
less environment may choose to 
pilot their projects overseas before 
bringing them here. “If you have 
an advanced Asian market with a 
billion [fiber] lines, you're probably 
going to experiment there first, be- 
fore you try to see where else you 
can, Falcon explains. 

For Americans in the next few 
years, that might amount to lit- 
tle more than FOMO — already, 
we have less access to some of 
the tech that’s been developed in 
China, like near-universal mobile 
payments. In a decade, that might 
mean not being able to drive the 
same cars, or connect to co-work- 
ers as efficiently, or be healed by 
the same health tech. “You know 
how when you have a slow internet 
connection, you're like, “Wow, I re- 
ally can’t use Facebook right now, | 
really can’t use Netflix right now?” 
Falcon explains. “That list of apps 
will just grow over the years.” 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
w @vronirwin 
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Kenzie Benesh and Isabella Bertorelli, the wife-and-wife team behind Yo También Cantina, sit at ther parklet. 


Eating Out(side 


The pandemic helped grow one of San Francisco's best ideas, 


but the future of now-popular parklets is far from certain. 
BY PAOLO BICCHIERI & NICK VERONIN 
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AVID HEFT WAS in a state of 

despair. As the pandemic dragged 

on — first for weeks and then for 

months — he knew he had to do 
something, anything, to keep his restau- 
rant open. 

“Our thought process was: ‘If we close 
we die,” Heft, the owner of Foghorn 
Taproom, says. 

He moved quickly to build a ramshack- 
le parklet out front of his chicken-and- 
beer spot in the Inner Richmond and 
outfitted it with a propane fire pit to help 
keep his customers warm. Unsurprising- 
ly, heat is a real asset to any restaurateur 
hoping to attract or retain plein-air 
diners after the sun goes down over the 
Avenues. 

Before long, the fire marshall showed 
up and informed Heft the heating acces- 
sory had to go. The way Heft remembers 
it, he might have been able to keep it if 
only he could store the propane tanks in 
a backyard, which Foghorn doesn’t have. 

He was disappointed, but he pressed 
on, deftly navigating a gauntlet of un- 
certainty and constantly shifting regula- 
tions. In January, with the post-holiday 
surge looming over San Francisco and 
the rest of the state, Heft opened a sec- 
ond Foghorn Taproom — in the Inner 
Sunset, near the corner of 7th Avenue 
and Irving Street. 

After learning plenty of lessons the 
hard way at Foghorn’s 6th Avenue and 
Balboa Street location, Heft was better 
prepared to build out his second parklet. 
The key, he says, is to provide creature 
comforts and plenty of room to safely 
congregate, without breaking the bank. 
He installed a pair of TVs and brought in 
casual black chairs, while leaving ample 
standing room. The cost? “Real cheap,” 
he says — around $1,500 with materials 
and labor. 

“Cement buckets and posts,” Heft 
says. “It looked like a shantytown, but 
it stood up no problem” — at least for a 
while. The original structure lasted from 
June to December. Heft took it down 
after the city updated its parklet guide- 
lines, providing finer grain guidelines on 
safety protocols and preferred aesthetics. 
The next round of parklets he built came 
in closer to the $5,000 mark. 

Now that California has eased off the 
most stringent COVID-19 restrictions 
and indoor dining has returned, Heft, 
like so many other local businessmen 
and women, has a decision to make 
— keep his parklet or tear it down? 

At the moment, it’s an easy enough 
calculus for most restaurants. Given the 
cost to build a bare-bones parklet and 
considering that the city likely won't be 
charging businesses fees on the struc- 


tures until 2023, it only makes sense 
to keep the outdoor dining booths for 
now. But there’s another reason that 
some, like Heft, are considering keep- 
ing their parklets in place. 

“T love sitting out in the parklets. 
I love seeing the bars decorate the 
parklets,” he says. “I think they’re a 
fantastic addition to San Francisco.” 
As to whether they will remain... 
that’s another question entirely. 


CONVENIENT PARK(ING) 


Well before the pandemic, San 
Francisco was a parklet pioneer, al- 
though the miniature public spaces 
that the city birthed had little to 
do with the restaurant industry at 
the time. 

In September, 2005, a group of 
artists known as the Rebar Group 
found a parking spot at 1st and 
Mission, fed the meter, laid down 
sod, put up a bench and a potted 
tree, and declared the parking 
spot a park. Thus Park(ing) Day 
was born. Starting from that 
initial effort, the global urbanist 
holiday has spurred designers in 
cities all over the world to one- 
up each other, finding the most 
creative ways to reuse parking 
spaces. 

In 2010, the city began allow- 
ing more permanent parklets, 
often sponsored by neighbor- 
ing businesses. These spaces 
would take over parking spots 
for months or years at a time. 

While sometimes serving as 

an additional seating area for 
businesses, like Ritual Coffee 

Roasters in the Mission or 

Réveille Coffee Co. in North 

Beach, these spaces were 

required to be publicly ac- 

cessible, prominently displaying 

the message, “All seating is open to the 
public.” 

By 2019, parklets had become some- 
thing of a phenomenon, with about 75 
parklets spread across San Francisco, 
and other cities beginning to copy San 
Francisco's program. Despite the fact 
that these spaces were required to be 
open to the public, they still drummed 
up controversy over the privatization of 
public space, and the loss of parking. 

When the pandemic hit, the city 
dropped virtually all permitting require- 
ments for parklets, and began allowing 
restaurants, cafes, and bars to reserve 
these spaces for customers. There are 
now about 1,500 outdoor dining par- 
klets. All of a sudden, concerns about the 
old parklet program are looking like very 


love sitting out in 
the parklets. [ think 
they're q fantastic 


addition to 
San Francisco.” 


~ DAVID HEFT, FOGHORN TAPROOM 


small potatoes. 

The question of public access has 
been a major sticking point in the 
debate over making the parklet 
program permanent. Supervisor 
Dean Preston has argued in favor of 
retaining a certain amount of public 
access to all outdoor dining par- 
klets. Some business owners have 
expressed concerns about the un- 
housed sleeping in these spaces, or 
using them as a makeshift latrine. 
The exact regulations will continue 
to be hammered out over the com- 
ing weeks. But if the supervisors 
impose too many restrictions on 
the program, Mayor London Breed 
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has vowed to go to the voters witha 
proposal. 

Extending the parklet program 
at the city level is contingent upon 
state-level reforms of the Depart- 
ment of Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol (ABC). While Governor Gavin 
Newsom recently extended the 
pandemic-era rules on full-service 
outdoor dining (with alcohol) and 
to-go cocktails through the end of 
the year, these policies can only con- 
tinue in 2022 if the legislature acts. 
San Francisco's state Senator Scott 
Wiener is leading that effort, with a 
bill that would permanently legalize 
drinking in outdoor dining parklets. 
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BUILDING COMMUNITY 


Kenzie Benesh and Isabella Ber- 
torelli are the wife-and-wife team 
behind Yo También Cantina, lo- 
cated just a few blocks from the 
second Foghorn Taproom — on 
Hugo Street, near 3rd Avenue in 
the Inner Sunset. 

Since opening three years ago, 
Yo También has always maintained 
an outdoor presence, which the 
owners say neighbors appreciate. 
“People always loved the option to 
sit outside,’ Benesh says, noting 
the storefront has been home to 
a number of different cafes since 
the 1980s. “Pre-pandemic, people 
loved a chance to have a breakfast 
cookie and sit down with their 
dog.” 

San Francisco’s COVID-19 shut- 
down changed that. In the wake 
of Breed’s shelter-in-place order in 
March 2020, Benesh and Bertorelli 
had to let go of their staff and piv- 
ot fully to takeout. The neighbor- 
hood lost a communal hub. 

In the short term, Yo También 
offered pre-orders to-go. They 
also applied for a parklet permit 
through the SF Shared Spaces 


program. They were approved but 
waited until the fall of 2020 to 
build and open an outdoor area. 

In the early days of the pan- 
demic, restaurateurs like Heft 
weren't sure how long dining re- 
strictions would last. This factored 
into Heft’s calculus to build his 
first parklet quickly and cheaply. 
Benesh and Bertorelli took the 
opposite approach — deliberately 
saving money, lining up logistics, 
and figuring out what they wanted 
out of their parklet, both structur- 
ally and philosophically. 

“I wanted the structure to feel 
sturdy and stable,” says Bertorelli, 
who has a background in architec- 
ture. “But I also wanted to build 
something blended into the con- 
text. Nothing that felt out of place, 
or would interrupt the dynamic of 
the street.” 

Making a space that was inviting 
to all passersby was key. 

Benesh points to Outerlands 
and Trouble Coffee Co. on Judah 
Avenue near the beach as examples 
of creative gathering spaces that 
existed long before COVID-19. 
Both Benesh and Bertorelli speak 
about wanting their parklet to 
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be for everyone, not just for the 
business. 

The design they settled on fea- 
tures benches built into the struc- 
ture itself, so that when they take 
away their signature orange chairs 
after hours, there is still a place for 
locals to sit down. 

“People can get a bag of chips 
from the corner store or sit there 
while they wait for their laundry,” 
Benesh says. “They enjoy the space 
on a day when we're not open.” 

At $5,000, the finished prod- 
uct was still cheap compared to 
some of the priciest parklets of 
the COVID-19 era. They scrimped 
where they could and leaned on 
the community for help with con- 
struction, tapping their neighbor 
— the shop’s resident handyman 
— to lead the project. 

Bertorelli built the benches her- 
self, in her garage. In a year where 
wood prices rose to historic highs, 
she even found a way to save a few 
bucks by purchasing planks from 
a discount wood supplier, running 
them through a planer to clean up 
rough edges. 

“I felt supported by our friends 
and the community,” Bertorelli 


said. “It was lucky that I had the 
tools and that we could just do it 
ourselves.” 

Like Heft, the couple thinks 
parklets should stay, noting San 
Francisco's mild winters and rela- 
tively cool summers mean eating 
outdoors can almost always be 
accommodated, so long as it’s not 
raining. It’s true that these par- 
klets take up street parking, but 
Benesh argues Americans are too 
attached to their cars and in a city 
as walkable and bikeable as San 
Francisco, it would be good to get 
people out of the driver’s seat and 
take in their own neighborhood at 
a slower pace. 

“In Europe it is so much more 
normal to have these outdoor 
spaces, Benesh says. “It’s such a 
positive direction the city could 
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RESERVATIONS 


Alec Hawley doesn’t plan on eating 
inside a restaurant any time soon. 
He has reservations about how 
safe such an activity truly is. For- 
tunately, given how many parklets 
now exist throughout the city — 


several of which Hawley designed 
and built himself — he says he 
doesn’t feel those who are worried 
about coronavirus variants need to 
miss out on some of the best din- 
ing experiences in the city. 

A landscape architect with plen- 
ty of professional experience navi- 
gating San Francisco bureaucracy, 
Hawley got involved in helping 
restaurants early on in the pan- 
demic, and he’s done all his work 
for free. 

“It’s not a boon for my busi- 
ness, Hawley says. “But it’s cer- 
tainly a boon for people appreciat- 
ing public space.” 

Hawley believes even if San 
Franciscans quickly adjust to going 
maskless and eating inside, many 
parklets are here to stay — and 
more eventually will be built, this 
time with a greater focus on per- 
manence. 

Though Hawley believes most 
parklets do a good job of fostering 
community, not all of the proj- 
ect’s he’s worked on are up to his 
standards, both aesthetically and 
structurally speaking. 

Building cheaply and 
quickly often means looks 
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«19 take a backseat to function- 

ality. In instances like these, 
Hawley says his main concern has 
been making sure parklets are safe 
and up to code. “Part of the reason 
I jumped in was because no one 
had any money,’ Hawley explains. 
“A lot of them weren't following 
the guidelines.” 

The last thing he wanted to see 
was a local restaurant investing 
time and money into a structure 
that was going to become a legal 
headache or a legitimate health 
and safety concern down the line. 

Going forward, Hawley says he 
would like to see more parklets 
with a bit more finesse in the de- 
sign department — both in terms 
of looks and quality of build. 

“My biggest pet peeve is the 
shanty roofs with the corrugated 
plastic,” he says. Not only does it 
look ugly, he says, it’s also likely 
to melt if a heat lamp is placed 
too close. Hawley also calls out 
“interior grade products for exte- 
rior projects,” which he says can 
be both unsafe — parklets made 
entirely out of chipboard are a fire 
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hazard, for instance — and incapa- 
ble of standing up to the elements. 
While the Bay Area does enjoy a 
Mediterranean climate, as Benesh 
and Bertorelli note, San Francisco’s 
fog and salty sea air can wreak 
havoc on cheaply built wooden 
structures. 

Now, with restaurant owners, 
their patrons, and local and state 
lawmakers advocating to make 
outdoor dining and drinking a fix- 
ture in San Francisco and around 
California, Hawley anticipates 
businesses — and the community 
at large — are poised to reconsider 
what a post-pandemic San Francis- 
co should look like. 

“T think what the pandemic 
did was allow people to see their 
neighborhoods and their public 
space in a different way,’ Hawley 
says, agreeing with Bertorelli 
and Benesh’s observation about 
the United States having a very 
car-centric culture. “For me, what 
I hope, as we start to return to 
normalcy — whatever that might 
be — is that people still hold on to 
that and understand that there are 
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better things that we can do with 
the public space.” 


BEYOND BRUNCH 


Mark Bonsignore has been waiting 
for an opportunity like this. As the 
city has looked for creative ways to 
keep people sane throughout the 
pandemic, Bonsignore has been 
working day and night to meet 

the demand. After a career work- 
ing in the environmental design 
space, Bonsignore now works for 
the San Francisco Parks Alliance, 

a nonprofit that champions public 
spaces in the city. 

“T think the pandemic lowered 
barriers for businesses and normal 
residents to have a dialogue with 
the city in understanding what’s 
necessary to utilize their space,’ 
Bonsignore says, noting parklets 
geared toward food service ar- 
en't the only outdoor spaces that 
have sprung up in the wake of 
COVID-19. 

The mental and physical benefits 
of being able to play, read, or sim- 
ply zone out in open spaces were 
thrown into sharp relief over the 
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course of the pandemic. And locals 
without easy access to a city park 
— who either lacked the means 
to transport themselves or feared 
getting on a bus or in a rideshare 
— felt this most acutely. 
Bonsignore’s goal is providing 
open space for San Francisco den- 
izens, especially in areas that are 
historically under-resourced. Most 
of his projects during the pandem- 
ic have been in neighborhoods 
with a dearth of public space. 
Eagle Plaza is one of Bonsigno- 
res favorite long-term projects. He 
says this type of design is called a 
“major encroachment,’ where the 
city expands sidewalks and works 
with businesses and organizations 
in an area. Such groups include the 
S.F. Eagle bar, a historic watering 
hole known for being a hub in the 
leather kink community; and the 
Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence, 
a protest, charity, and entertain- 
ment group focused on making the 
world a better place through drag. 
Street closures, like the regular 
Thursday shutdown off of 6th 
and Market on Stevenson dubbed 








Skybridge on Stevenson, also fall 
into Bonsignore’s purview. After 
receiving a grant from the city, the 
S.F. Parks Alliance collaborated 
with businesses in the mid-market 
area to provide a staged show each 
Thursday. Folks could catch spoken 
word, ballet, live music, and dance 
competitions. Free food was an 
added perk and a draw. 

“There's a lot of single-room oc- 
cupancy (SRO) in that area,” Bon- 
signore says. [he city really need- 
ed to get people outside of those 
buildings during the pandemic.” 

The parklet Bonsignore is build- 
ing on Jesse Street outside of 
Pentacle Coffee is another example 
of design enhancing local flavor. 
To honor the street-culture busi- 
nesses that line the street, such as 
Supreme and Thrasher, Bonsignore 
is working on a parklet that is 
downright skateable. 

So far, of all the parklets he’s 
worked on, the Moss Metamor- 
phisis is Bonsignore’s favorite. 

The green zone is called the “Moss 
Street EcoZone,” and is intended 
to draw one’s attention to the 
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Now that San Franciscans have had a taste of ubiquitous plein air dining, willthey want to go back to the before times? 


history of the tidal wetland. It 
demonstrates ways to mitigate 
stormwater runoff and educates 
those enjoying the space about 
how San Francisco has worked to 
create a healthier, more sustain- 
able sewer system over the course 
of its history. The local flora on the 
structure attract butterflies, too. 
“Small interventions add beauty, 
enhance the environment, and 
provide a habitat for butterfly 
species, Bonsignore says. “And 
it mitigates the strain on aging 
infrastructure. I love educational 
parklets.” 


SHAPE OF PARKS 10 COME 


Wiener has been working through- 
out the pandemic to ensure these 
unique spaces live on, well past the 
end of the pandemic. And he’s feel- 
ing optimistic. 

“We're all rowing in the same 
direction,” Wiener says. “It’s a 
complicated legislative process, so 
you can falter at any point in time. 
We're going to keep trying to move 
it forward.” 

Wiener says he would like to see 
the emergency powers granted to 
ABC be extended. He has intro- 


duced SB 314, which would allow 
for an extension of the authoriza- 
tion for one calendar year after the 
end of the state of emergency. 

“Small businesses would then 
have ample opportunity to seek 
permanent extension, Wiener 
said. 

Wiener recognizes how tricky 
the bill might be. “We have a very 
old structure for alcohol in Cali- 
fornia,” Wiener told SF Weekly in 
March. “There are portions of it 
that are more than 100 years old, 
and portions of it that went into 
effect at the end of prohibition.” 
California's constitution gives ABC 
unique powers to regulate alcohol 
service, so the legislature cannot 
supersede this power through a 
bill alone. 

“T intend to work closely with 
the city of San Francisco and the 
ABC to see if we can come up with 
a streamlined, easier process so 
that it’s not just each individual 
restaurant or bar on their own,” 
Wiener said. “I want to work col- 
laboratively.” 

Wiener says the ABC has been 
very helpful, and the city has been 
committed to the program. The bill 


has even received bipartisan sup- 
port, including a co-authoring by 
Sen. Andreas Borgeas (R-Fresno). 
In fact, Wiener says the majority 
of his constituency is over the 
moon about parklets. 

“You can never say everyone, 
but there’s a strong bipartisan re- 
sponse on the idea,” Wiener says. 
“T think people overwhelmingly 
like the parklets and outdoor din- 
ing.” 

Many of those who may have 
been critics before the pandemic 
can now see the ways outdoor din- 
ing has activated the city. Neigh- 
borhoods become more vibrant; 
entire corridors that used to turn 
off by night are coming to life. The 
senator himself has found a few 
parklets to be favorites. 

“In the Castro I love that several 
bars have outdoor drag shows,” 
Wiener says. “It’s just fun. It’s a 
fun thing on a Sunday afternoon.” 


Staff writer Benjamin Schneider con- 
tributed to this story. 


Paolo Bicchieri is a contributing writer. 
wy @Paoloshmaolo 
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ls Tobacco-Free Chaw the Next Juul? 
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WARNING: This product 
contains nicotine. Nicotine Is 
an addictive chemical. 


Anecdotal evidence suggests demand is rising for tobacco-less nicotine pouches in San Francisco. 





There's a new high-tech nicotine delivery system sweeping the nation. This one could be 
easier for the public to, unm, swallow. BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


HE TOBACCO INDUSTRY is 
innovating faster than San 
Francisco can regulate — no 
easy feat in the city that 
led the charge against indoor 
smoking, flavored tobacco, and 
e-cigarettes. 

The industry’s latest trick 
doesn’t even contain tobacco, in 
many cases, instead isolating the 
cravable, joltable active ingredi- 
ent of tobacco products. Nicotine 
pouches, like those produced by 
the popular brand Zyn, are a sort 
of cross between nicotine gum 
and dipping tobacco. They adda 
high-tech, user-friendly sheen to 
a form of nicotine ingestion that 
might otherwise be seen, at least 
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here in San Francisco, as a de- 
cidedly un-sexy way to get your 
fix. And for nicotine novices, the 
buzz is no joke. 

According to the latest indus- 
try data and anecdotal accounts 
from local smoke shops and 
corner stores, this new product 
category is taking America and 
San Francisco by storm. If Zyn 
and its peers ever get to Juul-like 
levels of popularity, the impli- 
cations for public health and, 
let’s be real, a new generation of 
memers and hypebeasts, remain 
unclear. 

There are indications that nic- 
otine pouches are considerably 
safer than cigarettes, chewing 
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tobacco, and perhaps even e-cig- 
arettes, but little is known about 
their long term health effects. 
And while they have potential as 
a “harm reduction” tobacco alter- 
native for people who are already 
hooked, they also have the po- 
tential to get more kids and nov- 
ices addicted in the first place. 
“We're in the middle of a de- 
cade-long national experiment 
to see what happens when new 
nicotine delivery products flood 
the marketplace,” says Benja- 
min Chaffee, an epidemiologist 
and tobacco researcher at UCSF. 
“There’s quite a bit we don’t 
know about nicotine separate 
from cigarette smoke. The as- 


sumption is, it’ll be much less 
harmful, and I think it’s safe to 
say it will be less harmful. But 
how much less harmful is still an 
active debate.” 


WHAT'S A ZYN? 


The most popular brand of nico- 
tine pouch by far is Zyn, owned 
by the company Swedish Match, 
based out of, you guessed it, Swe- 
den. That makes sense, since nic- 
otine pouches are an evolution 
on Swedish Snus, a two-century 
old form of tobacco ingestion 
consisting of finely powdered 
tobacco packaged in individual 
pouches. Nicotine pouches are 
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essentially the same, except in- 
stead of powdered tobacco, they 
usually contain synthetic nico- 
tine sitting in a substance similar 
to chewing gum. 

Unlike most forms of “sublabi- 
al” tobacco ingestion — products 
that get absorbed into the body 
via the lips and gums — the juice 
that leaches from nicotine pouch- 
es isn’t toxic, meaning there’s no 
need to spit. Users may also no- 
tice that nicotine pouches don’t 
sting quite like other forms of 
chew. That means modern oral 
products like Zyn, Velo, Dryft, 
Rogue, and On!, to use indus- 
try parlance, are fairly discrete 
to consume — no nasty plastic 
bottle full of dip spit here — and 
arguably offer a lower barrier to 
entry than their more medieval 
counterparts. 

Zyn is, without a doubt, a 
powerful stimulant, as a few 
samplings by this writer can 
attest. The main event is not 
unlike chugging a thermos of 
coffee, complete with an elevated 
heart rate and attendant jitteri- 
ness. People who are not regular 
nicotine users would be wise to 
mete out their consumption, and 
take out their pouch well before 
the hour the company says users 
can keep it in their mouth. For 
the uninitiated, leaving your Zyn 
in for too long can be a one-way 
ticket to yak city. Lesser side-ef- 
fects include lightheadedness 
and hiccuping. It would take 
quite a few puffs of the Juul to 
achieve these effects. 


GROWING POPULARITY 


While they still make up a rela- 
tively small slice of the tobacco 
and tobacco-adjacent market, 
nicotine pouches clearly are 
rising in popularity. Zyn, which 
currently makes up about two- 
thirds of U.S. nicotine pouch 
sales, went from delivering fewer 
than 20 million tins in the first 
quarter of 2019 to more than 
120 million in the first quarter of 
2021, according to the company’s 
latest investor report. Swedish 
Match estimates the nicotine 
pouch market to be about 6 per- 
cent of the total cigarette market 
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in the western United States, 

by number of units sold. Con- 
venience store sales of nicotine 
pouches were up 470 percent 
between January and July 2020, 
according to Nielsen sales figures 
reported by CSP News. (A Swed- 
ish Match representative did not 
respond to multiple requests for 
comment.) 

In San Francisco, perhaps the 
most restricted tobacco market 
in the country, Zyn is rapidly 
gaining traction. Out of a dozen 
smoke shops and corner stores 
I visited last week in the Castro, 
SoMa, and the Mission, three 
store owners said they had be- 
gun carrying Zyn over the past 
month. 

“T carried it upon request,” says 
Sam Dughman, owner of Rossi's 
Deli on Castro, noting that many 
would-be customers had come 
in asking for Zyn and left disap- 
pointed. 

However, Dughman and other 
store owners who recently began 
carrying the product haven't 
yet found it to be the boon they 
hoped. “It’s been a little disap- 
pointing, to be honest,” says 
Mike Zeidan, owner of Randa’s 
Market on 16th Street, which 
began selling Zyn about a month 
ago. 

Zyn is attractive to sellers 
and buyers of nicotine products 
in a city where many forms of 
tobacco are banned, including 
flavored cigarettes, cigars, and 
chewing tobacco; and all e-ciga- 
rettes. Miriam Zouzounis, owner 
of Ted’s Market in SoMa and the 
president of the Neighborhood 
Business Alliance, wrote in an 
email, “We believe [nicotine 
pouches] to be a growing catego- 
ry in the sector due to the bans 
on other products.” Store owners 
report that former “vapers” are 
increasingly turning to nicotine 
pouches, she wrote. 

Recreating the alchemy 
that transformed Juul into a 
multi-billion-dollar brand — and 
got 30 percent of high school 
seniors to try vaping in 2018, 
according to National Institutes 
of Health researchers — won't 
be easy, but Zyn might have the 
inside track. If “the Juul craze 
is fundamentally ironic,” as Jia 
Tolentino wrote in the New York- 
er in 2018, the emerging Zyn 
phenomenon is shaping up to be 
absurdist. 

These undetectable pouches 
create the opportunity for a 





“We’re in the middle of 

a decade-long national 
experiment to see what 
happens when new nicotine 
delivery products flood the 


marketplace.” -pr. BENJAMIN CHAFFEE 
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private buzz in public spaces, 
including places where smoking, 
or God forbid, dipping, would be 
completely inappropriate. Soft 
boys and basic girls who wouldn’t 
be caught dead chomping chew 
can giggle about their new- 
found vice, unlocking a whole 
new world of wordplay (think: 
Howard, think: sin). Of course, 
there’s nothing more absurd 
than the banal road to addiction; 
the edgy party trick becoming 

a weekday craving; the safer al- 
ternative leading right back toa 
good, old-fashioned wad of Co- 
penhagen. 


HEALTH MYSTERY 


For public health researchers, the 
big concern about all new-fan- 
gled tobacco delivery systems, 
from Juul to Zyn, is youth 
consumption. “It’s not just the 
health effects of using the prod- 
ucts themselves, per se, but also, 
from a larger population perspec- 
tive, whether the introduction of 
these products pull in new users 


to nicotine and tobacco who oth- 
erwise wouldn't have touched it,” 
Chaffee says. 

According to the Truth Initia- 
tive, an anti-tobacco advocacy 
group, 13 percent of 15-24 year 
olds surveyed in the fall of 2020 
reported using a nicotine pouch 
product in the previous 30 days. 
“Those numbers are comparable 
to what we were seeing with 
e-cigarettes, say 2012, 2013 ball- 
park,” Chaffee says. However, he 
notes that in his own survey of 
1,400 teens across northern and 
central California, fewer than 
five percent of respondents re- 
port using nicotine pouches, and 
fewer than half have even heard 
of them. 

While Zyn could be in the early 
stages of a Juul-like trajectory, 
it’s just as plausible it could end 
up more like Camel Orbs, a dis- 
solvable nicotine mint product 
that flopped in the 2000s. 

Beyond the threat of kids or 
people who otherwise wouldn't 
have used nicotine getting 
hooked, there are few clear 
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health risks to nicotine pouches 
for adults. Because it’s techni- 
cally a “tobacco free” product, 
Zyn does not contain any known 
carcinogens. 

“Nicotine pouches are gaining 
market share, but little is known 
about their chemistry or poten- 
tial health risks, including any 
potential cancer risk,” Stephen 
Stanfill, a tobacco researcher at 
the CDC and the lead author of 
one of the few academic studies 
on nicotine pouches, wrote in an 
email. “Because nicotine pouch- 
es may appeal to a spectrum of 
users — from novice to experi- 
enced users — it is important to 
include these emerging tobacco 
products in tobacco control re- 
search, policy, and practice.” 

Nicotine itself is known to be 
risky only for specific sub-pop- 
ulations, including youth, 
pregnant women, and people 
with heart problems. However, 
nicotine addiction can lead to 
cigarette smoking, “which is 
about the most dangerous health 
behavior you could possibly en- 
gage in, Chaffee says. Chewing 
tobacco greatly increases the risk 
of gum and mouth cancers. 

As for the effects of regularly 
sticking a pouch into your cheek, 
“It’s certainly plausible that ex- 
posure to nicotine in the mouth 
could, for instance, change the 
micro flora environment, the 
bacteria and viruses that live in 
the mouth,” Chaffee says. “That 
may make the mouth more or 
less susceptible to gum disease, 
let’s say. But that’s not known.” 


REGULATORY LIMBO 


A big reason why researchers 
know so little about nicotine 
pouches, or e-cigarettes for that 
matter, is that these products 
have yet to go through the FDA 
authorization process. They 
currently exist in a regulatory 
netherworld shrouded in a cloud 
vapor. 

Since 2007, new tobacco prod- 
ucts have required FDA authori- 
zation, but none so far, including 
all brands of e-cigarettes and nic- 
otine pouches, have received it. 

“It’s the Wild West right now,” 
Chaffee says. “The FDA has 
pretty much signaled that they 
either don’t have the capacity 
or the willingness to be serious 
about enforcing unauthorized 
products.” 

Instead, the FDA has allowed 
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new products to come to market, 
only to apply for authorization 
later. The most recent deadline 
for submitting an application 
was September, when thousands 
of brands submitted applications 
for millions of products, accord- 
ing to the FDA. The FDA has a 
self-imposed deadline of Septem- 
ber 2021 to respond to those ap- 
plications, but Chaffee believes, 
and the FDA itself acknowledges, 
it is unlikely that they will be 
able to do so in time. In a press 
release, an FDA spokesperson 
wrote, “We will focus resources 
on products where scientific re- 
view will have the greatest public 
health impact, based on their 
market share,’ which means we 
might be able to expect a verdict 
on Juul and Zyn sooner rather 
than later. 

Whenever those authoriza- 
tions — or denials — are re- 
leased will be a big moment for 
the tobacco industry, with the 
U.S. government finally weigh- 
ing in on the safety of its latest 
products. It will be a big moment 
for San Francisco, too, whose 
e-cigarette ban technically only 
includes products that are unau- 
thorized by the FDA. 

At that point, tobacco industry 
regulation will be at a crossroads. 
Some advocacy organizations 
hold out hope for a tobacco-free 
society, while others strive 
for more of a harm-reduction 
approach. The FDA appeared 
headed in the latter direction in 
the mid 2000s when it signalled 
an interest in decreasing the 
nicotine content of cigarettes, 
while creating a more robust 
marketplace of harm-reduction 
nicotine alternatives, Chaffee 
says. In reality, the FDA opened 
up the marketplace without cre- 
ating many new restrictions on 
cigarettes. 

If nicotine pouches and vapes 
are ever to become a force for 
good, cigarettes will need to be 
harder to come by, Chaffee says. 
“T think to reach a point where 
harm reduction is actually suc- 
cessful, it needs to be coupled 
with really strong tobacco control 
policies that make cigarettes and 
the most dangerous products 
more expensive, less accessible, 
less appealing, and less addic- 
tive.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer. 
© @urbenschneider 
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DINING 
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The Brazen Head 


“The restaurant with no sign.” 


Since 1980 _ 
Indoor & Outdoor 
Dining Nightly.” 
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DoorDash 
Grubhub 


Postmates 
Uber Eats 


TAKE OUT 
& DELIVERY 


(415) 921-7600 


3166 Buchanan at Greenwich | (415) 921-7600 
Fi @brazenheadsf | brazenheadsf.com 
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Queer-Led Cannabis 
Companies Keep Pride Alive 











Stone Road cannabis products are among some of the best LGBTQ+ owned herbs around. 


Don't fall for pinkwashing — buy your post-Pride pot supplies from companies 
owned by members of the LGBTQ+ community. BY VERONICA IRWIN 


F YOU'VE WALKED into any 
dispensary in the Bay Area last 
month, you've seen it: a range 
of freshly-minted gummies, 
vape carts, creams, and pre-rolled 
joints wrapped in the rainbow col- 
ors of the pride flag. One package 
touts a donation, while another 
vaguely alludes to a love of Ru 
Paul’s Drag Race, long nails, and 
sassy wrist flicks. All of them pro- 
claim that principles of inclusivity, 
equality, and acceptance are core 
to the company’s mission. 

But just because a store’s shelves 





are decorated with glitter, doesn’t 
mean the cannabis industry is 

free of homophobia. Despite the 
“chill” reputation, plenty pot shops 
and grow houses have issues with 
workplace discrimination, hete- 
ro-centric microaggressions, and 
insensitive jokes. Further, it’s clear 
that many of these companies care 
more about selling to “the gays” 
than supporting them. 

As I sit in my room, surrounded 
by an oversized, rainbow-printed 
beach towel, a wooden crate filled 
with rainbow flags, unbranded 


candies, confetti, two hats and 
three T-shirts, I can’t help but 
wonder how all this canna-swag 
matches up against these brands’ 
donations to LGBTQ-benefitting 
charities. 

Call me crazy, but I don’t think 
straight- and cisgender-led brands 
have any right to profit off of 
Pride, just like I don’t think any- 
one should only stand with the 
queer community one month out 
of the year. Fifty-two years after 
the Stonewall Uprisings — a se- 
ries of anti-capitalist, anti-police, 
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freedom-hungry riots — simply 
stating that one stands in soli- 
darity with the queer community 
is less than the bare minimum. 
Donating a measly 5 or 10 percent 
of profits, in an industry that owes 
its very existence to the legacy of 
compassionate use pioneers in the 
LGBTQ+ community. Further, in 
an industry where many compa- 
nies are like profit-sinking startups 
that thrive off investor capital, one 
has to wonder how much coin 5 
percent of profits even amounts 
to. Straight-led companies patting 
themselves on the back for such 
an act overshadow the dozens of 
queer-led brands that, by their 
very existence, carve out space for 
the equitable inclusion of people 
from all backgrounds in the canna- 
bis industry. 

Rather than contributing to the 
tone-deaf tradition of rainbow cap- 
italism, here’s a list of our favorite 
products, many of them new, 
from queer-led brands that you 
can support all year long. Many of 
these companies didn’t run Pride- 
themed marketing campaigns at 
all — probably because their tinc- 
tures, pre-rolls, topicals, and bev- 
erages speak for themselves. 


ROLL-YOUR-OWN KITS 


Stone Road 

%2 oz. flower, natural rolling pa- 
pers, tear-and-use crutches | $50 
stoneroad.org 


Stone Road’s classic and hash-in- 
fused pre-rolls have been catching 
the attention of industry con- 
noisseurs for several months now. 
Seed- and stem-free, they always 
include top-notch flower with a 
freshness you can taste. Now, the 
company is selling roll-your-own 
packs for those of us looking for a 
little extra cost savings or who like 
to combine our favorite psycho- 
active herb with tobacco or more 
benign substances like chamomile 
and lavender. 


CBD THERAPY DROPS 


Farmaceuticals Co. 
One, 1 oz. vial; 300mg CBD | $66 
thefarmaceuticalscompany.com 


There’s a lot of CBD tincture 
companies out there, and some 

of them cut corners more than 
others. Most companies use ex- 
tracts to create their products, for 
example, cutting overhead costs 
and, unfortunately, lowering their 


effectiveness. Farmaceuticals Co. 
tinctures are made by processing 
whole cannabis flowers, which 
means they go the extra mile for 
patients dealing with particularly 
high levels of anxiety, pain, insom- 
nia, or other conditions they treat 
with CBD. 


SOCIAL TONICS 


Cann 

One 4-pack of 8 fl. oz. seltzers; 2mg 
THC and 4mg CBD each | $14 
drinkcann.com 


Wouldn't the world be a better 
place if we all drank a little bit less 
alcohol, and indulged in a little bit 
more weed? That’s the thinking 
behind Cann’s social seltzers, the 
White Claw of cannabis drinks. 
Each can comes with a mood-lift- 
ing micro dose of THC and CBD, 
perfect for loosening up without 
getting couch locked. 


PRIDE ENERGY GUMMIES 


ReCreate 

One, 10-pack of gummies; 10mg 
CBD and 5mg THC each | $24.50 
recreatecannabis.com 


Sometimes, a gummy with just 
THC can cause undue anxiety 
and paranoia. Add in a little CBD, 
and you can take the edge off. 
However, ReCreate goes one step 
further: combining THC, CBD, 
and the popular South American 
caffeinated plant Yerba Mate. That 
makes these edibles truly unique, 
with just enough of a kick to get 
you moving after a weekend of 


partying. 


SUNDAE DRIVER MINIS 


Besito 
10 % gram pre-rolled joints | $51 
besito.la 


Sundae Driver is one of the most 
relaxing strains around. Just a few 
puffs, and the day begins to melt 
away. More than that, however, 
and you might miss the next few 
days, too. Besito’s mini pre-roll 
packs are the perfect size — facili- 
tating just a handful of drags with- 
out sending you one toke over the 
line. Plus, the conveniently-sized 
two-inch tin is the perfect size 

for throwing in your pocket if you 
want to keep these stashed for a 
discreet smoke break while you're 
out and about. 


FACIAL TONING SPRAY 


Taylor & Tess 

One, 8 oz. spray bottle; 
10mg CBD | $28 
taylorandtess.com 


Taylor & Tess’ hemp-based facial 
products redefine inclusivity, de- 
liberately ignoring the gendered 
trappings of most beauty products. 
Their facial toning spray, “The 
Quickie” is both a pre-moistur- 
izing, post-cleansing toner and 

a makeup refreshing spray you 
can carry with you throughout 
the day. The broad-spectrum CBD 
it’s infused with has reported an- 
ti-inflammatory effects as well as 
oil-regulating effects. Other ingre- 
dients, like aloe, witch hazel, and 
kakadu plum extract moisturize 
brighten the face while killing ac- 
ne-causing bacteria on the surface 
of the skin. Even better, the pack- 
aging is refillable! 


INFUSED HERBAL 
VINAIGRETTE 


Dose of Saucy 
One, 1 oz. pouch; 5mg THC | $6 
doseofsaucy.com 


The cannabis industry looks a lot 
less like the wild, wild west of yes- 
teryear these days. Edibles are get- 
ting more creative and better-tast- 
ing by the day, and Dose of Saucy 
is characteristic of the new fron- 
tier. The nascent company sells 
single-servings of infused barbe- 
cue sauce and a citrusy vinaigrette, 
each with 5mg of fast-acting THC 
with an onset of 15-45 minutes. 
Self-identified “executive cowgirl” 
Tess Taylor only sold in Los Ange- 
les up until this month, but recent- 
ly expanded her sales throughout 
the state so us San Franciscans can 
get a taste, too. 


RED CONGOLESE FLOWER 


The Congo Club 
3.5 grams of flower | $55 
breezedistro.com 


If you're a sativa diva, keeping a jar 
of red congolese flower on hand is 
a must. Few strains are as highly 
functional, making it a coveted 
pick that’s hard to find. Luckily, 
the Congo Club specializes in car- 
rying this strain and it’s genetic 
siblings. 


POPPING CANNABIS CRYSTALS 


Sonder 
One, 10 mg single package | $9 
sondertime.com/ 


No, these aren’t poppers — they’re 
something that might even be a 
little more fun. Sonder is the first 
cannabis company we ve heard 

of to make the cannabis-infused 
version of pop rocks, the strange, 
pop-in-your mouth candy that’s 
simultaneously scared and excited 
kids since the 1950s. These novel 
edibles, decorated in the most 
adorable neon packaging and yel- 
low-and-hot pink text that reads 
“Cheers Queers!” make for a great 
party gift. 


420LYMPICS BASEBALL CAP 
SUNDAE SCHOOL 


One black nylon cap | $42 
sundae.school/ 


Sometimes, we want to wear our 
heart (and lungs) on our sleeve. 
The luxury “smokewear’” outfitters 
Sundae School do so in a way that’s 
quirky, fun, and a bit more subtle 


KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 
(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Franc 


V 


ASIAN AMERICAN 


melelem Mela) er=lahy 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 
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than the tacky, tie-die headshop 
merchandise stoners are known 
for. Think streetwear, but make it 
stoner-chic. The brand is AAPI and 
queer-led, and published a radi- 
cal “K-Queer Reader Zine” about 
heteronormativity in South Korea 
that’s also worth a read. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© @vronirwin 

















Gacaraatrsa2 S&S 


A Potrero Hill Tradition Since 1974 


OPEN FOR PICK-UP 
Monday-Friday (1lam-8pm) 
Saturday (1lam-6pm) 


2 Piece 
Fish & Chips 
1135 1 St h St. San Francisco _ 
(415) 282-9289 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from! Frozen Dumplings: Buy 5 
Get 1 Free. 


DINE IN or 
TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 
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The Bride and Groom are Both Gay 





Dan's advice this week is pretty simple: do you, baby! 


Or: How to Get Kicked Off the Guest 
Listat Family Events BYDAN SAVAGE 


thanks for the push I 
needed to come out as bi- 
sexual to my family. I told my 
parents a couple weeks ago 
and just told my sisters. Sur- 
prise response? My oldest sis- 
ter is also bisexual. Not the re- 
sponse I was expecting but it 
was a moment of recognition 
for both of us. ’'m 31 years 
old and for years I convinced 
myself that labels weren’t im- 
portant but I feel like a huge 
weight was lifted off me. THIS 
is who I am and it IS import- 
ant. Thanks for talking about 
bisexual visibility for a long 
time. For some reason it took 
that repetition for me to feel 
like my bisexuality mattered 
and that coming out is im- 
portant for me and the whole 
LGBTQ+ community. 
— Proudly Unmasking 
Silenced Heart 


J UST WANTED TO say 


how cool to learn you have — 
that you've always had — a 
queer sister! 


W ELCOME OUT, PUSH, and 
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neurotic, preventable, and 
treatable. The Left has been 
lying about this for decades. 
Friskiness is one thing, per- 
version is another. Early-life 
problems in parental bonding 
are the root of most condi- 
tions of sexual irregularity. 
— Sharon Offers An 
Opposing View 


gE PATTERNS ARE 


EMME GUESS, SHARON- 

Rhymes-With-Karen: many, 

years ago you caught your hus- 
band with a cock in his mouth and 
somehow he managed to convince 
you it was just one of those things, 
just one of those frisky things. I’m 
here to tell you there wasn't just 
one. Your husband has sucked more 
cock than you know, SOAOV, and 
less cock than he'd like. And for the 
record: LGBT describes people, not 
patterns, and everything you claim 
— that we’re neurotic, that we can 
be cured, that we failed to bond with 
one parent or bonded too much 
with another — was debunked de- 
cades ago. I would urge you to doa 
little reading but your time might 
be better spent checking in on your 
husband. Where is he right now? 
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JUST ATTENDED the nauseating wedding of my 30-year-old 
niece to her boyfriend of several years. Both of them seem as gay 


as possible but they are diehard religious fanatics. I can list 50 
signs these two are gay and once you point it out to someone who 
isn’t a Bible thumper they go, “Yeah, that makes so much sense.” 
The bride’s father, who was also the minister, praised them for not 
moving in together before the wedding — another sign. I personally 
find hetero abstinence until age 30 to be highly suspicious. In fact, 
refraining from heterosexual intercourse until that age only seems 
realistic if someone is gay or asexual. Our extended families are all 
religious blowhards and we're the only queer-friendly outlet in the 
family. I want badly to let the newlyweds know it’s OK to question 
the complexities of sexuality and that we’re here to support them. | 
fear they'll live for decades in awkwardness because my niece’s min- 
ister father is beyond judgmental and insists love (and marriage) 
can only exist between one MAN and one WOMAN. Is there any 
tactful way to ask someone if they’re gay? Or to at least offer sup- 
port if they are closeted? How do we let them know our little corner 
of the family will love and support them? I wish someone had asked 
me when I was trying to figure it out. 

— Union Not Concealing LGBTQ Energy 


wedding when it’s still possi- 

ble to plead pandemic? And 
avoid having to sit in a room full of 
unpleasant people and their equal- 
ly unpleasant friends? Both real 
and imaginary? A group of people 
who are also highly likely to be un- 
vaccinated? 

Anyway, UNCLE, if you're out to 
the family about being queer and/ 
or being queer-friendly — it’s un- 
clear what you ultimately figured 
out about yourself — your work 
here is done. Your niece knows 
queer people exist because you 
exist; she knows queer people live 
openly because you live openly. So 


W HY WOULD YOU go to that 


she knows she has options and she 
knows she has at least one family 
member she can turn to. Now if 
you were to take the next step — a 
radical step — and actually call 
your niece on the phone and ask 
her if she’s queer... if you were 

to list all the traits you regard as 
proof both she and her husband 
are queer... it’s possible she might 
suddenly come out. Unlikely, UN- 
CLE, but possible. But it’s almost 
certain you would be scratched 
from the guest list for all future 
family events — whether or not 
your niece comes out — which 
seriously tips the scales in favor of 
making that call. 


is gay. Though I enjoy the company of women — Iam aman 


R ECENTLY MY NEPHEW informed the whole family that he 


— my secret is that I find pleasure in sucking the pecs of mus- 
cular males. In my college days I made several male students and 
professors quite happy and I got pleasure from these encounters as 
well. Occasionally, when the opportunity presented itself, I came 
while being dominated by a muscular man with big nips and it was 
heaven. My family knows nothing about this “other side” of me. | 
find myself envying my nephew’s openness. Perhaps a naive ques- 
tion, Mr. Savage, but are there others out there like me? 

— Pensively Examining Complex Sexuality 


lar pecs (although we just call them tits now), some keep this side 


Yy ES, PECS, THERE are other bi guys out there. Some are into muscu- 


of themselves from their spouses and families (which exacerbates 
bisexual invisibility and poor mental health outcomes among bisexuals), 
and some really get off on being dominated (because, like, that shit is 


hot). So you are definitely not alone. 


I had crushes on women 

but I was usually too shy to 
do anything about it. [hada 
girlfriend for two years and 
I enjoyed her romantically 
and sexually. After the rela- 
tionship ended — and after 
struggling to find women 
that were attracted to me — | 
decided to explore my sexual- 
ity. This is when I discovered 
trans women and became 
very confused. I am very 
aroused by them, even more 
than to cis women, and this 
is very confusing to me be- 
cause they were women with 
very feminine appearances 
but their genitals were still 
masculine. At first I thought 
this was just some passing 
kink but then I decided to 
experiment with trans sex 
workers. | got very aroused 
and enjoyed these encoun- 
ters. Does this make me gay? 
I have never felt anything 
towards a cis or trans man 
and can’t picture myself do- 
ing anything with one. I have 
always identified as straight 
but this makes me think the 
label doesn't fit. Also I hav- 
en't told anyone else but my 
friends think trans women 
are men and doing anything 
with them sexually is gay. Are 
they right? 

— Complications Implicating 

Straightness 


: ’M A MAN. As a teenager 


You're a straight guy who 

likes dick — dick, not dudes. 
And luckily for you, CIS, there 
are plenty of dicks out there that 
aren't attached to dudes. While it 
might feel like a complicated and 
complicating way to be a straight 
guy, CIS, the straight label still 
applies. 


Yy OUR FRIENDS ARE wrong. 


© mail@savagelove.net 
© Follow Dan on Twitter @FakeDanSavage. 
www.savagelovecast.com 








ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
FOR CHANGE OF NAME 
Case No. CNC-21-556396 

Superior Court of California, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Petition of: XINRAN HUANG 
for Change of Name 

TO ALL INTERESTED 
PERSONS: 

Petitioner XINRAN HUANG 


filed a petition with this court 
for a decree changing names 
as follows: 

XINRAN HUANG to LUOQI 
HUANG 

The Court orders that all 
persons interested in_ this 
matter appear before this court 
at the hearing indicated below 
to show cause, if any, why the 
petition for change of name 
should not be granted. Any 
person objecting to the name 
changes described above 
must file a written objection 
that includes the reasons 


for the objection at least two 
court days before the matter 
is scheduled to be heard and 
must appear at the hearing to 
show cause why the petition 
should not be granted. If no 
written objection is timely 
filed, the court may grant the 
petition without a hearing. 
Notice of Hearing: 

Date: JULY 29, 2021, Time: 
9:00 A.M., Dept.: 103N, Room: 
103N 

The address of the court is 
400 MCALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 


A copy of this Order to Show 
Cause shall be published at 
least once each week for four 
successive weeks prior to 
the date set for hearing on 
the petition in the following 
newspaper of general 
circulation, printed in this 
county: SAN FRANCISCO 
WEEKLY 

Date: JUNE 14, 2021 
SAMUEL K. FENG 

Judge of the Superior Court 
6/24, 7/1, 7/8, 7/15/21 
CNS-3483160# 

SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
FOR CHANGE OF NAME 
Case No. CNC-21-556395 

Superior Court of California, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Petition of: LIYA XIAO for 
Change of Name 

TO ALL INTERESTED 
PERSONS: 

Petitioner LIYA XIAO filed a 
petition with this court for a 
decree changing names as 
follows: 

LIYA XIAO to YUYUN XIAO 
The Court orders that all 
persons interested in this 


matter appear before this court 
at the hearing indicated below 
to show cause, if any, why the 
petition for change of name 
should not be granted. Any 
person objecting to the name 
changes described above 
must file a written objection 
that includes the reasons 
for the objection at least two 
court days before the matter 
is scheduled to be heard and 
must appear at the hearing to 
show cause why the petition 
should not be granted. If no 
written objection is timely 


filed, the court may grant the 
petition without a hearing. 
Notice of Hearing: 

Date: JULY 27, 2021, Time: 
9:00 A.M., Dept.: 103N, Room: 
103N 

The address of the court is 
400 MCALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 
A copy of this Order to Show 
Cause shall be published at 
least once each week for four 
successive weeks prior to 
the date set for hearing on 
the petition in the following 
newspaper of general 
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circulation, printed in this 
county: SAN FRANCISCO 
WEEKLY 

Date: JUNE 14, 2021 
SAMUEL K. FENG 

Judge of the Superior Court 
6/24, 7/1, 7/8, 7/15/21 
CNS-3483159# 

SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY 











EMPLOYMENT 





Alt Platform Inc. in San 
Francisco, CA seeks Soft- 
ware Engineer for WFH po- 
sition. Please mail resume to 
2261 Market St., Ste. 4019, 
San Francisco, CA 94114 
quoting job #ASE20. 





Arkose Labs, Inc. in San 
Francisco, CA seeks multi- 
ple positions for WFH oppor- 
tunities: Senior Security 
Analyst (#SRSTAN1); Sen- 
ior Security Analyst 
(HSRSTAN2); Senior Data 
Scientist (#SRDSCI21); Mail 
resume Attn: Justin Scheif- 
ner, 250 Montgomery St, 
Floor 10, San Francisco, CA 
94104, quoting job #. 





EMPLOYMENT 


Parsons Transportation 
Group Inc. has an opening 
for Engineer Il-Tunnel in 
Oakland, California to per- 
form structural design tasks 
for underground structures, 
tunnels, and retaining walls, 
using structural analysis 
software (e.g. SAP 2000 and 
STAAD Pro),  soil-structure 
interaction programs (e.g. 
Plaxis 2D & 3D), and CAE 
(computer aided engineer- 
ing) applications. Mail re- 
sumes to Parsons Transpor- 
tation Group Inc.; Attn: GM 
c/o People Central, 100 W. 
Walnut Street, Pasadena, 
CA 91124. Please refer to 
Job # R119211. 





Advertise in 
SF WEEKLY Classifieds. 


Call: 415-359-2600 





at 
soundcloud.com/ 
sfweeklypodcast 








ROOFING INC. 


COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 


Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc e Free Est Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


HANDYMAN 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 
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MARK LIU 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen ¢ Bath « Additions 
Decks « Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419.130-1016 


Lic #801780 Insured/Bonded 














CONSTRUCTION 





Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 


Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


HAULING 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


a /\513)'\\(0/0] BE Mele) at) 


Hardwood Floors 
Installation & Refinishing 
Stairs: Installation & 
Refinishing 
Decks: Pressure washing, 
Sanding, & Refinishing 
Excellent quality. Good pric- 
es. Insured & bonded. 
Lic # 826784. Call Steve: 
415-424-9947 

















INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 





** FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


Versatile Latina 
Escort Service 


56.0) 51 7,500) 
8” functional 


oakland, lake merrit 


RUN 
YOUR 
LEGAL 


AD WITH 
US! 


Call: 
415-314-1835 











xAD 


Stories live on. Tell elves 


Share your loved one’s story. 
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ROUND BARN 


ROSA 





SANTA 


Nestled in the hills of Fountaingrove, City Ventures’ new community Round Barn is just a short jaunt to the 

Russian River, Trione-Annadel State Park, and the Fountaingrove Club. Or taking a more relaxed outing 

is easy when your new home is in one of California’s too food and wine destinations, home to more than 
425 wineries ranging from rustic to regal. 


Don’t miss your opportunity to own your new home at Round Barn. 


SOLAR TOWNHOMES IN FOUNTAINGROVE | 1,746-1,884 SQ. FT. | 3-4 BEDROOMS | 2.5-3.5 BATHS 
COMMUNITY AMENITIES INCLUDE POOL, SPA, CABANAS, CLUBHOUSE, PARKS, PLAYGROUND, COMMUNITY GARDEN 
FROM THE LOW $600,000s 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 





City Ventures 


All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, 
windows, porches and decks vary per elevation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, 
specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with 
the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City f= 


Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. 
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